S                       PRACTICAL EDUCATION.

for themselves, and any theory which results m profit
theiehy becomes practical.

There is no industry which is without its rudi-
mentary design. At present nineteen boys out of
twenty go into "business/3 or to shops or callings of
any kind, without the least previous training It is
not always possible while at school for the intended
grocer to sell tea and sugar, or for the apothecary to
learn anything of medicines. But he can be taught
something more than arithmetic as a preparation. He
can be made to take an interest in any industry His
attention may be called to it Let those who object
to this first try the experiment If the method has suc-
ceeded in industrial art, I do not see why it should fail
in agriculture and commerce, or in housekeeping.

There is much needless confusion at present as to
Industrial Education We hear of cooking schools
here, art schools there, farm and mechanical and
wood-carving schools everywhere. What is needed
is a co-ordination of these forces, a recognised prin-
ciple and point of departure. This will be found in
mastering certain principles which this book is in-
tended to set forth. The first of these is that from
the very unfolding of constructive ability in the
Kindergarten method, which is too generally known
to require explanation, up to the industrial school
with its advanced technological training, there are
successive steps, and that these are, firstly, design, or
the attraction of the attention of a pupil to a 'calling
as a study and as a whole; and secondly, his or her
preparation, not so much to at once make a living on
leaving school, as to be a preferred junior workman
or qualified beginner or learner in a factory, or in any